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IX. "IN PRINCIPIO" 

I. 

"For thogh a widwe hadde noght a sho, 

So plesaunt was his In principio, 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing er he wente." 

Prologue to Cant. Tales, 11. 253-5. 

Exactly what was the Friar's "In principio," and why did 
he use it when he went to call on barefoot widows? 

These questions evidently suggested themselves to 
Tyrwhitt, who in his epoch-making edition of the Canterbury 
Tales (1775), observes: "This phrase is commonly explained 
to refer to the Beginning of St. John's Gospel. It may also 
refer to the Beginning of Genesis. In an old French Ro- 
mance, Vhistoire des trois Maries, it seems to signify some 
passage in the conclusion of the Mass." 1 

To this note Furnivall replied in 1868: "Tyrwhitt, in his 
note on the line, leaves it doubtful whether these words 
refer to the beginning of St. John's Gospel, the beginning of 
Genesis, or some passage in the conclusion of the Mass. . . . 
The following passage from Tyndale sets the question at 
rest: 'And where he [the priest] should cross himself, to be 
armed and to make himself strong to bear the cross with 
Christ, he crosseth himself to drive the cross from him. . . . 
Such is the limiter's saying of "In principio erat verbum" 
from house to house.' " 2 

1 Opus tit., vol. iv, pp. 200-1. Tyrwhitt then quotes these lines: 

"Moult aise sui quant audio 

Le Prestre dire In principio, 

Car la Messe si est finee." 
It is somewhat surprising that neither Tyrwhitt in making this last sugges- 
tion nor Furnivall in answering it seems to have consulted the Roman 
Missal, where they would have found near the end of the Mass "the Begin- 
ning of St. John's Gospel," with a rubric directing the Priest to read it. See 
further discussion of the Mass, below. 

2 "3 Tyndale, pp. 61, 62, in his 'Answer to Sir T. More's Dialogue,' 1530, 
edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. H. Walter, B. D." Furnivall, 
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Liddell in 1901, accepting the reference to St. John's 
Gospel, cites another parallel from "Jack Upland," in 
Wright's Political Songs and Poems, "For ye win more by 
yeare with In principio than with all the rules that ever 
your patrons made." 3 

Three more contemporary references, which go to confirm 
Furnivall's judgment, I have not seen mentioned in this 
connection. The first is from a Northern prose translation 
of a Latin tract, De Spiritu Guidonis, which purports to give 
a true account of the laying of a ghost in "the Cite of Alexti," 
December 28, 1323. "And as bei wente for}?," the tract 
relates, "be prior seyde wib loud voys Dominus vobiscum, 
and afturward he seyde be gospel of In principio erat verbum." 4 
The second is a metrical paraphrase of the same passage, 
possibly made by William Nassyngton, 6 one of the followers 
of Richard Rolle: 

and Jran Jje prior )jus bigan 

and said: dominus vobiscum, 

his brewer answerd all and sum; 

And after )>an he said onone 

J>e first godspell of saint lone, 

In principio clerkes it call.* 

The third is from the play of Johan the Evangelist, printed 
about 1565, but probably composed much earlier, 7 where 
Idelnesse says of Saint John: 

I trowe than he will come hyther 
That layde first In principio togyther. 8 

"Temporary Preface" to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, Part I, page 93. The Genesis, it will be remembered, begins, "In 
principio creavit Deus coelum et terram." 

8 Liddell, M. H., ed., Prologue to Canterbury Tales, Knightes Tale, and 
Nonnes Prestes Tale, p. 146. 

4 Horstman, ed., Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole and His 
Followers (1896), vol. ii, p. 296, n. 

6 See Horstman, op. cit., II, 274. 

• Horstman, op. cit., II, 296. 

'See Greg's introduction to the play in the Malone Society edition 
(1907). 

8 Op. cit., 11. 538-9. 
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In each of these three passages the reference to the begin- 
ning of St. John's Gospel is unmistakable, and the words ap- 
parently relate to a familiar portion of this Gospel, longer 
than a single phrase or a single verse. 

Since Furnivall recorded the Tyndale reference few 
editors have doubted that Chaucer alludes to St. John rather 
than to Genesis. But we still desire to know how much 
of the Gospel was quoted by the Friar, and also why he should 
have quoted any of it on visiting his poor parishioners. Edi- 
torial explanations of these two points hardly satisfy. 

Skeat, for example, says that "the opening words of St. 
John's Gospel" (a somewhat ambiguous phrase) were 
"frequently quoted by the Friars and other preachers"; 9 
Liddell, that the text was "constantly on the lips of the beg- 
ging friars"; 10 Greenlaw, that "the Friars often quoted John 
i. l;" u Pollard annotates "the first two words of St. John's 
Gospel, the beginning of a Friar's address"; 12 Mather declares 
that the verse was "a text with which Friars commonly 
began their begging petitions"; 13 Legouis, that "les Freres 
avaient coutume de saluer ceux qu'ils abordaient avec les 
premiers mots de l'Evangile de Saint Jean"; 14 Manly dis- 
misses it as "St. John i.l, used as a greeting"; 16 Emerson 
adds that "the beginning of the Latin Gospel of John . . . 
was believed to have special efficacy when repeated by a 
priest," 16 citing, however, no authority for the statement. 

* The Man of Law's Tale, Nun's Priest's Tale, and Squire's Tale Done 
into Modern English (1904), p. 119. 

10 Op. cit., p. 146. 

11 Selections from Chaucer (1907), p. 244. 

12 Globe Chaucer (1898), p. 4, n. The note as slightly revised in later 
editions alludes to the "first few verses," and their supposed "magical 
value." 

13 Prologue, Knight's Tale, and Nun's Priest's Tale (1899, Riverside Lit- 
erature Series), p. 12, n. 

" Geoffroy Chaucer (1910), p. 223. 

a English Prose and Poetry (1917), p. 62. 

14 Poems of Chaucer (1911), p. 173. 
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But let us assume for the moment that what the Friar 
pronounced so pleasantly was no mere greeting of one 
phrase or one text, but the "first godspell of saint lone." 
How much would this gospel include? The gospel appointed 
by the Roman Missal for reading in the third and most 
important of the Masses on Christmas Day covers what is 
commonly termed the Proem to St. John's Gospel, namely, 
verses 1 to 14 of the first chapter: and the same verses serve 
in the Anglican Church as the gospel for Christmas Day. 
This passage, again, followed by certain favorite excerpts 
from the Gospels of Luke, Matthew, and Mark, was fre- 
quently given the first place on the pages of the Horae 
Beatae Virginis Mariae, or Prymers, 17 books of devotion so 
popular in Chaucer's age. Finally, since the year 1570, 
this passage has formed the conclusion of the Mass unless 
another gospel is set for the day. Evidently during the 
middle ages unusual significance was attached to these 
fourteen verses from the first chapter of St. John. 

The reason for their popularity may be found in any mod- 
ern or medieval commentary on the Fourth Gospel. Saint 
Augustine informs us, on the authority of his friend Simpli- 
cius, of a Platonic philosopher who wished the first five 
verses to be written in letters of gold in every church, and 
St. Augustine follows the statement almost immediately 
with part of the famous sentence now forming verse 14: 

17 Together with the other gospels, viz., Luke i. 26-33; Matthew ii. 1-12, 
and Mark xvi. 14-20, it forms the introduction to a beautifully illuminated 
French or Flemish Prymer of the fifteenth century in the Wrenn Library 
of the University of Texas. Though I have found only one such gospel 
mentioned (Part II, p. lxxvi) in the Prymers listed by Littlehales in his 
edition of The Prymer or Lay Folks' Prayer-Book (E. E. T. S., Orig. Series, 
Nos. 105 and 109, 1895-7), I have counted twelve Prymers in the "Hand- 
List" of Hoskins' Primers: Sarum, York, and Roman (1901), which contain 
the "initium sancti evangelii secundum Johannem" either in the beginning 
or later in the volume, and almost invariably the other "evangelia" named 
immediately follow. In fact, Littlehales and Hoskins are chiefly concerned 
with English Prymers; but Pollard, in Bibliographica, vol. iii, pp. 430-473 
(1897), points out that the typical French Book of Hours from 1486 to 1500 
included precisely the "evangelia" that I have mentioned. 
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"Verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis." 18 This sen- 
tence, as a modern Protestant theologian 19 points out, and as 
any medievalist would have quickly realized, at once combats 
four formidable heresies: Arian, Apollinarian, Eutychian, and 
Nestorian. All fourteen verses taken together constitute one 
of the strongest Biblical arguments in support of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The phrase with which this discussion began is 
regularly quoted in the Gloria Patri and was inserted there, 
an authority on Catholic liturgy states, as a protest against 
the Arian heresy. He gives the original meaning of Sicut 
erat in principio, "as He [the Son] was in the beginning," 
thus interpreting this phrase as "a clear allusion to the 
first words of the Fourth Gospel." 20 

One more quotation from the same authority in his history 
of the Mass will bring into clearer perspective the attitude 
of Chaucer's contemporaries to this "gospel;" "The begin- 
ning of St. John's gospel (i. 1-14) was the object," says 
Fortescue, "of special devotion from the time of the Fathers. 
... In the middle ages there were all manner of curious, 
often superstitious, practices connected with it. People 
wrote it on amulets and wore it as a charm. It was some- 
times said at the baptism of children and at extreme unction. 
Then as a favourite devotion, it was said (among the thanks- 
giving prayers) by priests after Mass. This was its state 
throughout the middle ages." 21 

18 De Civitate Dei, lib. x, cap. 29, Migne, Patrol. Lot. XLI, 309. 

" Arrowsmith. See Ryle, J. C, Expository Thoughts on the Gospels 
(1879), vol. i, p. 6. 

20 Fortescue, A., in the Catholic Encyclopedia (1909), vol. v, p. ISO. 

11 The Mass (1912), pp. 393-4. For this reference I am indebted to my 
friend, Dr. F. A. Litz, now of Johns Hopkins University. Professor F. N. 
Robinson has recently called my attention to two other references to the 
"god-spelle" in question: an article by John Jenkins in the Transactions of 
the Cymmrodorion Society, 1919-20, pp. 109 ft., which I have not yet seen; 
and The Lay Polk's Mass Book, ed. Simmons, E. E. T. S., No. 71, p. 146. 
The latter passage Simmons annotates, op. cit., p. 383: "In principio are the 
two first words of the Gospel according to St. John, here used for the gospel 
written in the first fourteen verses of the first chapter, which from the ear- 
liest times has been the gospel for Christmas-day throughout the West." 
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If the reasoning of this paper be correct, then, we may 
draw two conclusions: 

(1) To Chaucer and his contemporaries In principio meant, 
not 5. John i. 1, but 5. John i. 1-14, just as Paternoster 
signified all the Lord's Prayer, Beatus vir, all the First Psalm, 
and so on with numerous other passages from the Vulgate. 

(2) The Friar used this, not as a greeting to all whom he 
chanced to meet, nor as the beginning of an address, but 
probably as a "favorite devotion" after he entered the 
widow's house. His pleasing enunciation of this well known 
passage had on the widow the same effect as did the Pardon- 
er's merry and loud rendition of the offertory on his congre- 
gation. 

II. 
Once more Chaucer uses the phrase "In principio" in one 
of the most familiar lines of The Nun's Priest's Tale: 
For al so siker as In principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio. LI. 343-4. 

Concerning the meaning of the introductory phrase in 
question editors are not at one. Pollard, for example, 
seems to take these words as a part of the Latin proverb, 
and comments in the Globe Chaucer (1898): "The real 
meaning of the Latin is: In the beginning, woman is man's 
destruction." 22 This note is practically copied in Greenlaw's 
Selections from Chaucer, 23 and in the Newcomer-Andrews 
Twelve Centuries of English Prase and Poetry. 2 * Perhaps 
Dryden in his day held the same view. For in his para- 
phrase of Chaucer's tale, The Cock and the Fox, the passage 
runs, "For true it is, as in principio, Mulier est hominis 
confusio." 2i But Scott in editing Dryden took a different 
view, stating, probably after Tyrwhitt, "In principio refers 
to the beginning of St. John's Gospel." Scott was in turn 
corrected by Saintsbury, who, ascribing the reference to 
Genesis i.l, added to Scott's note: "Surely rather to the 

22 Opus tit., p. 136, n. 23 Page 273. 

84 Opus tit. (1910), p. 57, n. 

* LI. 417-8; ed. Christie (1893), p. 573. 
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beginning of the human race, and a certain apple?" 26 Root 
leans alternately toward each side in his cautious statement: 
"The phrase . . . begins the book of Genesis and the Gospel 
of St. John, in the Vulgate. 'It is as true as the Bible that 
woman is man's confusion.' " 27 Skeat in his > translation 
retains all the Latin words, but his note makes clear that he 
ascribes the quotation to St. John. 2 * Tatlock and Mackaye 
render the lines, "For as true as the Gospel, Mulier est 
hominis confusio." 2 * 

Those commentators, however, who join the words In 
principio with the Latin proverb which follows, thus making 
Chaucer allude to Eve's responsibility for the Fall, appear 
to overlook the fact, pointed out long ago by Tyrwhitt, 30 
that the definition of woman which Chaucer is here quoting 
is to be met with in Vincent de Beauvais' Speculum Historiale, 
and that of this definition the phrase In principio forms no 
part. In the Spec. Hist. (X. 71) Tyrwhitt found the follow- 
ing sentence: "Quid est mulier? Hominis confusio, insa- 
turabilis bestia." 31 Ever since Tyrwhitt the majority of 
Chaucer editors have assumed that the poet's source for the 
definition of mulier was the Speculum Historiale. But Miss 
Petersen, in her monograph on the Nun's Priest's Tale, 
observes: "The particular sentence which the cock quotes — 
'Mulier est hominis confusio,' — was almost proverbial in the 
Middle Ages, and it is hard to say where Chaucer had met it 
last." 32 

26 Scotl-Sainlsbury Dryden (1885), vol. xi, p. 353, n. 

27 The Poetry of Chaucer (1906), p. 216, n. 

28 The Man of Law's Tale, etc., Done into Modern English (1904), p. 119. 
Cf. idem, Complete Works of Chaucer (1900), vol. v, p. 255. 

29 The Modern Reader's Chaucer (1906), p. 135. 
80 Tyrwhitt, Cant. Tales, III. 290-1. 

31 Professor Lowes, who kindly examined for me in February, 1920, 
both the 1494 and 1624 editions of the Spec. Hist., confirmed the quotation 
as given by Tyrwhitt. 

32 Kate O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, 1898, 
p. 96, n. Recently Professor Carleton Brown {Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV. 
479 ft.) has traced the history of this definition of Mulier from the Philoso- 
pher Secundus, and has shown that it circulated widely as a floating bit of 
monastic wisdom. 
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One may thus query MacCracken's right to join the two 
together and translate, "Woman, from the beginning, has 
been man's ruin." But when Professor MacCracken goes on 
to attribute the full sentence, including In principio, to 
"Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Eistoriale, X. 71," 33 one 
must express more than a mild surprise. For here is a 
statement contradicting not only Tyrwhitt, but also Miss 
Petersen, who commented at some length on Vincent's 
language as late as 1898. 84 MacCracken's ascription is 
erroneous. 

In principio, then, seems plainly to be Chaucer's own 
expression, and to be used as a noun. If this be granted, the 
conclusions reached in the first section of this paper make 
virtually certain a reference to the "first godspell of St. lone." 
I should translate it, "As true as Gospel." 

Robert Adger Law 

M The College Chaucer, 1913, p. 653. This is taken from the Glossary, 
which was done "in collaboration with Thomas Goddard Wright." 

81 1 have cited MacCracken as a shining mark, yet he is not alone in 
making this slip. For Lillian Winstanley's edition of The Nonne Prestes 
Tale (Cambridge, Eng., 1914) reads, p. 36: "In principio Mulier est hominis 
confusio. This is a sentence from Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Hisloriale 
(X,71)." 



